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COURSES  AT  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  i 

By  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  President  of  the  College. 

The  work  at  this  institution  is  an  attempt  (which,  judged 
by  its  fruits  in  the  past,  has  been  abundantly  successful),  to 
combine  the  operations  of  a  normal  school  with  that  of  a 
college,  conferring  the  usual  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Master  of  Arts  upon  courses  that  offer 
fair  comparison  with  those  of  other  colleges  in  the  South. 
By  the  terms  of  the  act  approved  March  7,  1906,  and  accepted 
by  the  College,  making  a  transfer  of  the  College  to  the  State, 
the  institution  is  to  maintain  a  Normal  course  in  connection 
with. its  collegiate  department.  The  total  number  of  recipients 
of  education  at  the  hands  of  the  College  at  this  stage  of  the 
session  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  will  probably 
increase  to  four  hundred  before  the  final  day.  Of  this  num- 
ber, two  hundred  and  forty-two  belong  to  the  Normal  side  of 
the  College.  Of  this  two  hundred  and  forty,  one  hundred  and 
forty  are  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  training  school,  in 
which  there  are  six  teachers,  including  the  principal.  One 
hundred  young  men  are  taking  a  Normal  course  at  the  Col- 
lege. This  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  two  of  which 
are  commensurate,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  life  of  a  high 
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school,  and  the  other  two  take  the  student  into  the  classes  that 
count,  for  the  most  part,  towards  regular  College  degrees. 
There  is  no  election,  however,  and  the  same  course  is  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  who  come  pledged  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia. 

The  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  who  have 
not  obligated  themselves  to  teach,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  the  right  of 
election  among  the  courses  offered  by  the  College.  So  far  as 
the  subjects  and  classes  agree,  both  kinds  of  students  sit  to- 
gether under  the  same  instructors. 

Such,  in  brief,  constitute  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  College.  Two  or  three  questions  suggested  by  the 
current  movements  of  education  in  the  State  may  be  proposed 
and  frankly  answered. 

The  first  question  is :  Why  maintain  at  William  and  Mary 
College  any  classes  below  graduation  in  the  high  school?  Why 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  teaching  power  of  the  College 
and  "interfering"  with  the  work  of  the  high  schools  now  being 
established  throughout  the  State?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  requirement  of  the  law  to  provide  a  Normal  course  at  the 
College.  The  subject  of  entrance  requirements  for  State  Nor- 
mal schools  is  carefully  discussed  this  month  in  an  article,  in 
the  magazine  "Education,"  by  Professor  Joseph  M.  Gwinn, 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Tulane  University,  who 
based  his  conclusions  upon  fifty  pairs  of  catalogues  from  State 
Normal  schools  for  the  years  1895  and  1905.  He  included 
in  his  study  thirty  of  the  thirty-six  States  of  the  United  States 
having  Normal  schools  in  1895,  supplementing  his  information 
by  responses  of  many  Normal  school  presidents  to  a  set  of 
questions  on  the  subject.  Out  of  the  fifty  schools,  only  four- 
teen required  graduation  from  a  four  years'  high  school,  and 
thirty-six  admitted  students  graduating  in  the  common  schools, 
or,  at  best,  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  But  even  in 
the  case  of  the  fourteen,  which  were  all  located  in  the  Northern 
States,  nine  maintained  preparatory  or  sub-Normal  classes. 
Professor  Gwinn  then  goes  on  to  state  the  reasons  which  have 
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prevailed  in  bringing  about  this  result:  (i)  High  school 
graduates,  even  in  the  most  advanced  States,  do  not  begin  to 
supply  the  demand  for  material  out  of  which  to  develop 
teachers;  (2)  The  State  authorizes  the  certification  of  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  an  examination  covering  but  little  more  than 
the  completion  of  the  common  school  branches  in  our  rural 
schools.  The  State,  therefore,  cannot  deny  to  that  individual,, 
thus  given  authority  to  teach,  the  privilege  of  attendance  upon 
a  school  which  proposes  to  teach  him  how  to  teach;  (3)  Lack 
of  high  schools  in  many  counties  and  inefficiency  in  the  work 
and  equipment  of  those  already  established;  (4)  Low  salaries 
and  great  need  of  teachers  of  fair  ability  in  a  rapidly  growing 
State,  as  in  all  schools,  most  Normal  students  do  not  stay  to 
graduation,  but  their  services  are  not  thereby  lost,  being  avail- 
able in  the  common  schools;  (5)  At  the  present  time,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  if  these  elementary  - 
classes  were  cut  off,  the  Normal  schools  would  cease  to  supply 
any  teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  the  Normal  graduates  being 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  town  or  city  high  schools;  (6) 
the  ordinary  high  school  course  is  largely  shaped  under  the 
influence  of  the  College  and  University,  which  do  not  have 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  mind.  Every  proper  Normal 
course  combines  method  with  scholarship ;  and  for  a  person  to 
receive  proper  training  as  a  teacher,  he  should  receive  Normal 
training  while  acquiring  elementary  scholarship.  "I  believe  a 
fallacy  has  been  made,"  says  Professor  Gwinn,  "in  holding 
that  the  Normal  school,  as  a  professional  school,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  work  of  the  high  school  as  do  other  pro- 
fessional schools,  for  instance,  law  and  medicine.  What  is 
academic  for  the  law  or  medical  student  may  become  pro- 
fessional for  the  teacher,  if  the  subject  is  presented  with  a 
view  to  the  teaching  of  it  or  indirect  use  to  the  teaching  of 
other  kindred  subjects." 

Such  are  the  views  held  by  a  very  high  authority  on  this 
question,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to  lop  off  the  ele- 
mentary classes  at  William  and  Mary,  would  practically  de- 
stroy the  objects  had  in  view  by  the  Legislature  in  establishing 
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the  Normal  course.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  not  to  admit 
any  one  to  these  preparatory  classes  unless  he  has  had  the 
qualification  of  two  years'  study  in  a  high  school  of  proper 
standing. 

The  next  question  which  may  be  asked  is :  What  advantage 
exists  to  the  Normal  student  by  the  maintenance  of  the  higher 
classes  at  the  College  above  the  Normal  course?  The  answer 
is  as  follows :  ( I )  The  College  to  him  is  not  only  a  Normal 
School,  but  a  Normal  University.  His  field  o*  view  is  ex- 
panded and  elevated.  The  departments  exclus  ely  Normal, 
like  Education  and  Manual  Training,  have  advanced  classes  in 
the  College  which,  with  the  other  departments,  will  fit  him  to 
be  a  professor  of  education  in  a  college  or  university;  (2)  He 
has  the  great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  Normal  school 
student  of  not  being  obliged  to  change  his  environment.  He 
has  "learned  the  ropes,"  and  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
the  cheap  rates  afforded  by  the  law  to  every  Normal  student 
at  William  and  Mary;  (3)  The  Normal  student,  even  in  the 
elementary  classes,  enjoys  the  dignity  of  the  College  life.  High 
ideals  are  ever  present  to  him,  and  he  goes  out  as  an  alumnus 
of  a  College  which  has  the  proudest  record  in  the  United 
States.  If  there  was  any  need  of  a  proof  of  this  fact,  I  might 
point  to  the  many  Normal  alumni  of  the  College  since  its  re- 
organization, in  1888,  holding  successful  positions  in  the 
schools,  colleges  and  the  other  walks  of  life. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  young  men  at  the  College  now 
who  have  no  intention  of  being  teachers,  and  yet  are  unpre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  course  of  A.  B.  These  are  assigned  to 
elementary  classes  with  the  Normal  students ;  and  surely  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  this  policy  as  long  as  such  classes  nec- 
essarily exist  in  the  College  and  the  number  of  such  students 
does  not  interfere  with  efficient  instruction.  This  objection, 
if  objection  it  is,  is  surely  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  collegiate  students,  by  tUe  necessary  fact  of  their 
associations,  often  drift  into  teaching  and  remain  permanently 
in  ,the  work. 

A  third  question  may  be  put  this  way :     How  far  is  Wil- 
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Ham  and  Mary  fulfilling-  the  purposes  of  furnishing-  teachers  to 
the  State?  The  average  attendance  during  the  last  nineteen 
years  of  students  pledged  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  is 
one  hundred  and  ten.  At  the  only  other  State  school  furnish- 
ing white  teachers,  the  State  Female  Normal  School,  at  Farm- 
ville,  the  average  during  the  like  time  has  probably  been  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  not  much  more  than  three  times 
as  great.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing  on  the  part  of  the 
College.  In  the  New  England  States,  as  shown  by  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Normal  schools,  which  are  generally  co-educa- 
tional, the  proportion  in  favor  of  females  is,  in  most  cases, 
upwards  of  twelve  to  one.  The  complaint  in  these  States  has 
been  that  the  schools  suffer  from  a  lack  of  virile  force  in  the 
teaching  influences.  Virginia  appears,  in  great  measure,  to 
have  escaped  from  this  misfortune — chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ences of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  which  has  its 
alumni  in  almost  every  county  in  Virginia  acting  as  teachers, 
principals  and  superintendents  of  schools,  discharging,  for  the 
most  part,  the  most  important  functions  of  the  educational 
system.  At  the  recent  educational  conference  at  Roanoke,  the 
attendance  of  William  and  Mary  teachers  was  particularly 
noticeable.  Co-education  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
is  objectionable  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  the  two  white  Normal  schools  of  the  State  has  been 
productive  of  a  much  larger  output  of  trained  male  teachers 
than  would  have  been  the  case  by  opening  Farmville  to  the 
influx  of  the  male  sex. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  the  aim  of  the  College  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  the  faculty  are  continu- 
ally enlarging  the  courses  to  meet  the  conditions  of  modern 
thought.  And  yet,  while  determined  that  the  collegiate  courses 
shall  be  kept  abreast  of  those  in  the  best  colleges,  the  faculty 
will  never  consent  to  embarrass  and  handicap  its  duty  to  the 
teachers    by    establishing    impossible    requirements    for    them. 
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THE  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  EXHIBIT  AT 
JAMESTOWN. 

The  William  and  Mary  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion attracted  particular  attention,  on  account  of  its  unique 
character.  To  show  the  attention  that  was  given  this  exhibit, 
we  quote  from  "Education"  for  December,  1907: 

"The  building^  devoted  to  higher  education  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  is  an  interesting  place,  for  here  have  been 
brought  together  the  displays  of  the  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities exhibiting  at  the  Virginia  Fair.  Those  represented 
are  chiefly  from  the  East  and  South.  Many  of  the  leading 
higher  institutions  are  here ;  and  each  has  endeavored  to  ex- 
ploit its  own  particular  vantage  point  of  historical  prestige ; 
of  location,  of  professional  learning  and  invention ;  and  of 
academic  opportunity.  Princeton,  Yale,  Harvard  and  Rutgers, 
William  and  Mary,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Johns 
Hopkins  are  all  in  the  arena  as  representatives,  of  the  oldest 
established  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
William  and  Mary  yields  the  palm  to  Harvard  in  point  of 
operation;  but  clings  to  its  claim  of  leadership  as  'first  in 
antecedents,'  which  are  said  to  go  back  to  the  college  proposed 
in  Henrico  in  16 19,  and  to  the  project  for  a  college  in  Vir- 
ginia, agitated  as  early  as  1617,  three  years  before  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock.  An  Indian  massacre  put 
a  stop  to  the  enterprise,  but,  after  many  years,  the  original 
intention  was  consummated  in  the  college  established  in  1693 
at  Middle  Plantation  (now  Williamsburg)  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  ruling  monarchs,  William  and  Mary. 

"A  great  chart  upon  the  wall,  lettered  in  black,  tabulates 
the  'Priorities'  of  William  and  Mary,  which  makes  most  in- 
teresting reading.  Few  people,  even  in  higher  educational 
activities,  know  that  William  and  Mary  is  the  first  college 
that  received  its  charter  direct  from  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  only  one  that  received  its  coat-of-arms  from  the  College 
of  Heralds  in  London ;  the  first  to  have  a  full  faculty  of  pro- 
fessors  (1729)  ;  to  adopt  the  lecture  system  ;<  to  establish  the 
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elective  and  honor  systems  (1779)  ;  to  widen  its  scope  into  that 
of  a  university  (1779)  :  to  establish  courses  in  municipal  and 
constitutional  law  (1779)  ;  modern  languages  (1779)  ;  political 
enocomy  (1779)  ;  and  history  (1803)  ;  to  organize  a  Greek 
letter  inter-collegiate  fraternity,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society ; 
and  to  award  gold  medals  as  collegiate  prizes,  donated  by  Lord 
Botetourt  (1771). 

"Another  chart  indexes  the  names  of  the  great  alumni  and 
students  of  the  College,  and  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
the  making  and  development  of  the  Union.  These  include 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  first  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress (1774),  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Tyler,  Sr.,  Edmund 
Randolph,  James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  General  Wingfield 
Scott,  and  many  Congressmen,  foreign  ministers,  and  twelve 
governors  of  States. 

"The  center  portion  of  the  section  is  filled  by  a  large  model 
of  the  College  buildings  and  grounds,  with  the  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt  on  the  campus,  and  the  old  houses  still  used  on 
Palace  Green.  The  model,  it  appears,  is  the  work  of  the 
children  of  the  Practice  School  connected  with  the  College. 
On  the  wall  are  excellent  maps  and  free-hand  drawings,  the 
work  of  undergraduates.  A  fine  portrait  painting  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  graces  the  whole. 

"Taken  altogether,  the  higher  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Virginia  Fair,  while  not  by  any  means  complete,  is  fairly  illus- 
trative of  distinguished  types  of  the  American  college  and 
university.  Visiting  it,  the  uninitiated  may  get  a  fair  idea  of 
what  is  being  achieved  by  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  land — their  origin,  plans,  scope,  personnel  ano^  purpose." 

Interesting  Facts  in  the  History  of  the  College. 
In  1788  George  Washington  was  made  Chancellor  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  his  letter  of  acceptance  hung  in  the  library 
till  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1859.     The  following  is  a 
copy : 

Mount,  Vernon,  April  30,  1788. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  loth 
inst.,   in  which  you  did  me  the   favor   to  enclose   an   extract  from   the 
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original  statute  designating  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed.  Influenced  by  a  heartfelt  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
science  m  general  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  particular, 
I  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  same,  and  request  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  official  notice  thereof  to  the  learned  body  who  have 
thought  proper  to  honor  me  with  the  appointment. 

I  confide  fully  in  their  strenuous  endeavors  for  placing  the  system 
of  education  on  such  a  basis  as  will  render  it  most  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  the  republic  of  letters',,  r.s  well  as  to  the  more  extensive  in- 
terest  of  humanity  and  religion.  In  return  they  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  tardy  in  giving  my  cheerful  concurrence 
to  such  measures  as  may  be  best  calculated  for  the  attainment  of  these 
desirable  and  important  objects. 

For  the  expressions  of  politeness  and  friendship  blended  with  your 
communication,  I  pray  you  to  receive  my  best  acknowledgments.  With 
sentiments  of  the  highest   esteem  and  regard, 

I  am,  Dear   Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

George  Washington. 
Samuel  Gkiffin,  Esq., 

Rector  of  the  College  of  William  and  M\iry. 

From  the  Faculty  Book. 

''October  14th,  1773.  Agreed  unanimously  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  be  appointed  surveyor  of  Albemarle,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Lewis,  who  has  sent  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation, and  that  he  be  allowed  to  have  a  deputy." 


ONLY  POLITICAL  CHAIR  IN  THE  UNION. 

1817. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  preface  to  a  syllabus  of 
lectures  to  the  Senior  Class,  by  Professor  John  Augustine 
Smith  -,1 

"From  the  only  political  chair  in  the  Union,  the  purest 
principles    of    republicanism    should    undoubtedly   be   promul- 

aA  pamphlet  published  by  Thomas  Dodson  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Presented  very  lately  to  the  College  Library  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Packard,  of 
Rockville,   Md. 
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gated.  In  this  respect,  the  author  trusts  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting-.  On  two  points  alone  is  he  aware  that  his  political 
orthodoxy  can  be  called  in  question.  On  the  first,  the  obliga- 
tion of  instructions  ;  he  apprehends  he  is  in  the  minority  ;  but 
the  frequency  of  elections  in  America  renders  this  a  mere 
speculation  of  little  practical  importance.  On  the  second,  the 
restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  he  is  satisfied  he  has  the  concurrence  of  the  larger  and 
saner  part  of  the  community.  And1  the  author  has  urged  his 
opinions  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  convinced  that  upon  this 
point  depends  all  reasonable  hope  of  permanence  in  the  po- 
litical establishments  of  his  country — since  free-holders  alone 
have  every  inducement  to  guard,  without  temptation  to  invade 
the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens." 

William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  April,  18  r 7. 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  SCHOOL. 

1907-1908. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  E.  BENNETT, 

Supervisor. 

MISS  NANNIE  C.  DAVIS, 
Principal. 

Assistants: 
MISS  ELIZABETH  A.  MORECOCK, 
MISS  LAURA  STILL  WELL, 
MR.  CLARENCE  E.  KOONTZ, 
MR.  PAUL  S.  GILLIAM. 

Teacher  in  Kindergarten: 
MISS  MARGARET  MURPPIY. 
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PUPILS  IN  OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE 
SCHOOL. 

Session  i 906-1907: 


Kindergarten. 


Badkins,  Slaughter. 
Binns,  Bay. 
Binns,  Henry. 
Bird,  Randolph. 
Bozarth,  Walter. 
Bozarth,  Floyd. 
Brooks,  Archie. 
Brooks,  Bertha. 
Brooks,   Montague, 
Brooks,  Buck  Harrell. 
Burrett,  Everett. 
Casey,  Odell. 
Davis,  Graham. 
DeHart,    Charles. 
Douglass,  Albert. 
Evans,  Albert. 
Garrett,  Vansie. 
Gilliam,  Mary. 
Goodwin,  Rutherford. 
Graham,  Mary. 
Henley,  Turner. 


Alexander,  Glenn. 
Barlow,   Ida. 
Bird,  Margaret. 
Bozarth,  Lester. 
Casey,  Grace. 
Evans,  Albert. 
Graham,  John. 
Griffin,  Mabel. 
Houge,   Clara. 
Hudgens,  Willie. 
Kanutsen,  Christian. 
Lane,  Carrie. 


Allard,   Robert. 
Brooks,  Julian. 
Burrett,  George. 
Christian,   William. 
Eiler,  Frederick. 
Henley,   Rich. 
McFarland,  Don. 
Mahone,  Guy. 


Hinton,  Nellie. 
Hudgens,  Alice. 
Johnson,  Carlisle. 
Kent,  Harry. 
Larson,  Marston. 
Larson,  Bernhardt. 
Leittl  Martha. 
Luck,  Rena. 
Morris,   Julian. 
Mahone,   Lloyd. 
Person,  Alice. 
Proctor,  Richard. 
Robb,  Jo  Ann. 
Robb,  Lizzie. 
Rogers,  Newton. 
Rogers,  John. 
Stewart,  Benjamin. 
Tyler,  James. 
Walls,  Willie. 
Walls,   Iva. 
Wilkinson,  Virginia. 


First  Grade. 


McFarlane,  Lester. 
O'Keefe,  Claudie. 
Robb,  James. 
Scott,  Carl. 
Sitei,  Ingvald. 
Southall,  Mary. 
Tyler,   David. 
Vaughan,  Ernest. 
Walls,  Wtllie. 
Wickre,  Hannah. 
Williams,   Stanley. 
Wolfe,    Robert. 


Second  Grade. 


Wilkinson,  Vernon. 
Wilkinson,  Askew. 
Bird,  Rebecca. 
Bozarth,  Muriel. 
Clowes,  Pearle. 
Gilliam,  Charlotte. 
Glenn,  Lucy. 
Garrett,  Carra. 
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Goodwin,  Katherine. 
Larson,  Martha. 
Morris,  Lillian. 
Moncure,  Mary. 


McCormick,  Grace. 
Murphy,  Lillian. 
Spencer,   Martha. 


Third  Grade. 


Allard,  John. 
Barlow,  Lucy. 
BishoP,  Fred. 
Casey,  Clyde. 
Canute,   Clara. 
Charles,   Mint  a. 
Cooley.   Fern. 
Davis,  May. 
DeHart.   Alice. 
Geddy,  Vernon. 
Gilliam,   Margaret. 
Hooper,  Edward. 
Houge,  Bennette. 
Holmes,   Charlie. 
Johnson,  Tom. 
Jones,  Richard. 
McMann,  Clarence. 


O'Keefe,  Katherine. 
Parsley,  Lucile. 
Purcelle,  Thorpe. 
Rogers,  Mamie. 
Ruffin,   Randolph. 
Scott,   Roy. 
Slater,  Callie. 
Stewart,    Ida. 
Taylor,  Granville. 
Tyler,  Margaret. 
VanFossen,   Julian. 
VanFossen,  Edna. 
Vaughan,   Susie. 
Walls,   Stella. 
Wickre,  Mabel. 
Wooden,  Wesley. 


Fourth  Grade. 


Brooks,  Mable. 
De  Hart,   Grace. 
Evans,    Richard. 
Foster,    Lewis. 
Gary,  Irma. 
Glenn,  Edna. 
Gilliam,  Bernice. 
Gray,  Frank. 
Griffin,   Ruth. 
Griffin,  Esther. 
Harrell,  Minnie. 
Harrell,  Velma. 
Kunst'on,  May. 


Lane,  James. 
Phillips,  Harry. 
Robb,  Mable. 
Smith,   Lola. 
Spencer,  Edward. 
Taylor,    James. 
Waltrip,  Tom. 
YVarburton,  John. 
Warburton,  Evalan. 
Wolfe,    Max. 
Wolf,  Margaret. 
Wickre,  Erick. 
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WILLIAMSBURG,  THE  OLD  COLONIAL 
CAPITAL. 

By  Herbert  L.  Bridges. 

Dr.   Tyler's  new  book,  "Williamsburg,  The  Old  Colonial 

Capital,"  is  receiving  much  favorable  comment,  and  is  serving 

the   means    of   bringing   the    College   prominently   before   the 

•public.     The  following  is  from  the  "Review  of  Reviews"  for 

January,   1908: 

"In  the  field  of  local  history,  no  American  in  recent  times 
has  worked  more  diligently  or  to  better  purpose  than  President 
Lyon  G.  Tyler,  of  the  ancient  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  Virginia.  President  Tyler's  'Cradle  of  the  Republic' 
(Jamestown  and  James  River),  was  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  tell  of  the  topographical  history  of  Jamestown  and  James 
River.  The  discovery  of  new  material  led  the  author  to  bring 
out  a  second  edition  last  year,  and  his  valuable  work  now  has 
a  companion  volume  in  'Williamsburg,  The  Old  Colonial  Capi- 
tal.' Williamsburg  succeeded  Jamestown  as  the  capital  of 
Virginia,. and  it  was  here  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Dominion 
found  expression  in  the  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  resolution  for  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  other 
legislative  decrees  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

"As  the  seat  of  William  and  Mary  College,  it  is  associated 
with  the  lives  of  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Monroe,  the  Randolphs, 
and  many  other  great  Virginians.  Old  Williamsburg's  fame 
extended  far  beyond  State  boundaries  and  became  a  national 
heritage." 

The  following  is  from  the  Hartford  "Daily  Courant," 
January  4,  1908 : 

"The  history  of  Williamsburg  is  very  like  that  of  New 
Haven — its  chief  importance  is  the  history  of  the  College.  And 
if  William  and  Mary  dated,  as  Harvard  does  sometimes,  riot 
from  its  endowment,  but  from  the  Latin  school  out  of  which 
it  grew,  the  Virginia  institution  would  be  the  elder." 
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NEEDS  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  President  Tyler  before 
the  two  Committees  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates,  in  joint  session,  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  1908: 

William  and  Mary  College,  January  7,  1908. 

To  Robert  M.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Rector  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  William  and  Mary  College : 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  brief  statement 
of  the  needs  of  this  College  to  be  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  at  its  present  session,  I  beg  to  report  as 
follows : 


I.  The  Annuity  of  the  College. 

The  annuity  of  the  College  should  be  increased  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000  for  the  following  reasons,  having  in  view 
the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  Institution : 

1.  We  have  at  present  two  full  professors  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek  and  the  Modern  Languages.  This  group  of  studies 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  one  full  professor  of  Latin, 
one  full  professor  of  Greek,  who  shall  be  also  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Latin ;  and  one  professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
who  shall  teach  French,  German  and  Spanish.  At  present 
only  French  and  German  are  taught.  To  make  this  change 
would  require  $1,800,  the  pay  of  one  professor. 

2.  The  Chair  of  General  History  and  English  Language 
and  Literature,  which  is  now  taught  by  a  full  professor  and 
an  assistant  professor,  should  be  divided  into  a  Chair  of 
General  History,  to  which  Political  Science  should  be  added, 
and  a  chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  having  each 
a  full  professor  with  an  instructor  in  the  latter  department. 
This  arrangement  would  require  an  additional  $1,700. 

3.  The  Department  of  Natural  Science — embracing  Phy- 
sics,  Chemistry,    Physiology,    Botany,   Bacteriology,    Zoology, 
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Agriculture,  Mineralogy  and  Geology — is  now  conducted  by 
only  three  full  professors,  assisted  by  two  student  instructors. 
To  make  this  department  as  efficient  as  it  should  be,  there  is 
needed  a  new  professor,  whose  salary  will  require  $1,800  an- 
nually, and  a  new  adjunct  professor,  whose  salary  would  re- 
quire $1,200. 

4.  The  Normal  courses  should  be  strengthened  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting  usual  at  all  Normal  Schools.  This  change  would 
take  two  instructors,  to  be  paid  each  at  least  $1,000  annually. 

5.  The  classes  in  Mathematics  are  so  large  and  so  important 
that  that  department  should  either  be  divided  or  be  strength- 
ened by  an  adjunct  professor.  Taking  the  latter  of  the  two 
as  the  least  expensive,  this  change  would  require  $600  an- 
nually in  addition  to  what  is  already  paid  for  an  instructor. 

6.  The  institution  of  a  system  of  lectures  by  eminent 
educators,  to  be  delivered  at  intervals  throughout  the  session, 
would  be  highly  beneficial.  I  am  told  by  President  Boatwright, 
of  Richmond  College,  that  no  single  influence  has  been  of 
greater  advantage  to  that  institution  than  the  lectures  founded 
b)  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Richmond.  By  this  means  the 
student  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  first  thought  of 
the  country.  His  horizon  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  college 
itself  reap  indirectly  the  advantage  that  flows  from  friend- 
ships thus  established  with  eminent  and  influential  visitors.  I 
place  the  cost  annually  at  $700. 

7.  The  Observation  and  Practice  School  is  imperfectly 
developed,  and  instead  of  four  grades  and  the  kindergarten 
as  at  the  present,  should  consist  of  at  least  eight  grades  and 
the  kindergarten.  This  change  would  take  four  teachers — 
cne  for  each  additional  grade,  which,  at  $700  apiece,  would 
require  $2,800. 

8.  There  is  much  need  of  sub-division  in  the  large  classes. 
1+  is  difficult  to  handle  to  advantage  a  larger  body  of  students 
than  forty  in  one  room,  and  impossible  to  do  so  if  laboratory 
work  is  included,  which  is  necessary  in  many  cases.     There 
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is  also  a  constant  call  to  supply  new  equipment  and  material 
for  the  various  lecture  rooms.  After  making  allowance  for 
the  different  expenses  mentioned  above,  there  is  only  left 
$2,400  to  meet  the  incidental  demands — a  sum  which  may 
well  fall  below,  but  cannot  exceed  the  requirements. 

II.  Special    Improvements. 

The  improvements  necessary  at  the  College  call  for  $70,000 
at  least.  These  embrace  a  central  power  plant  to  supply  heat 
and  light  to  the  College  ($30,325),  the  completion  of  the 
sewer  system  begun  under  authority  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  ($5,225),  the  erection  of  a  commodious  and  suitable 
building  for  the  Observation  and  Practice  School  and  Kinder- 
garten ($15,200),  the  purchase  of  the  proper  equipment  of 
fire  protection  ($7,250),  and  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  College  grounds  ($12,000). 

Upon  the  first  three  of  these  matters  I  sought  and  re- 
ceived the  advice  of  Messrs,  Ferguson  &  Calrow,  a  well 
known  firm  of  architects,  doing  business  in  Norfolk,  whose 
reports  I  beg  to  incorporate  in  this  statement,  as  they  give 
quite  fully  the  estimates  and  reasons  for  appealing  to  the 
Legislature : 

1.  Central    Power    Plant. 

January  3,  1908. 
Dr.  LyOn  G.    Tyler,   President   William   and  Mary   College,   Williams- 
burg, Virginia : 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  heating  and  lighting  system  of  the 
College  Buildings,  we  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

We  find  that  the  present  system  consists  of  independent  hot-water 
and  steam-heating  plants,  furnaces,  grates  and  stoves,  and  that,  not 
considering  the  President's  and  Proctor's  residences,  there  are  fifteen 
or  more  fires  requiring  more  or  less  attention  and  care. 

We  find  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  burned  is  a  high 
grade  anthracite. 

We  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  buildings  are  inadequately  heated, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  buildings  not  at  all. 
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We  find  that  nearly  all  of  the  fuel  has  to  "be  handled  from  two  to 
three   times    after   delivery  on   the   grounds. 

We  find  that  the  present  lighting  plant  is  taxed  to  about  its  maxi- 
mum capacity. 

We  find  that  you  are  about  to  add  to  your  College  a  new  Library 
Building,  requiring  a  heating  plant  and  an  extension  of  the  lighting 
plant. 

We  find  that  certain  portions  of  the  present  heating  system  have 
depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  have  to  be  replaced  at 
an  early  date,  and  that  the  rate  of  depreciation  of  this  system  is 
about  nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  as  our  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  heating  is  inadequate,  uneconomical  and 
not  suited  even  for  its  present  purpose,  and  that  the  lighting  system 
is  incapable  of  that  further  extension  that  the  growth  of  the  College 
demands. 

We  would,  therefore,  advise  the  construction  and  installation  of 
a  central  power  plant,  with  steam-driven  generators  and  sufficient 
boiler  capacity  to  heat  your  entire  group  of  buildings,  the  generators 
and  boiler  plants  to  be  designed  to  take  care  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  lights  and  radiation,  this  plant  to  be  designed  so  that 
exhaust  steam  may  be  used  for  heating  purposes  during  the  dark  hours. 

We  have  carefully  estimated  the  cost  of  such  a  plant,  and  we  find 
that  it  can  be  constructed  and  installed  for  the  sum  of  $30,325.34, 
itemized  as  follows: 

Generators,    engines    and    boiler,     $6,207 .  00 

Pumps,   switchboard,  heater,  purifier,   valves,  etc.,   in 

power    house, 2,500 .  00 

Power  house,  pump  house  and  stack,    5,800.00 

Outside    piping,     >. 6.633 .  34 

Piping  and  connecting  buildings,    S,925 .  00 

Wiring    and    conductors,    260 .  00 


$30,325.34 

Such  a  plant  would  be  more  economical,  would  require  less  labor 
ana  attention,  would  supply  more  and  cheaper  heat  and  light,  and 
would  require  less  repairs  and  suffer  less  from  depreciation  than  the 
present  system,  and  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  of 
the  buildings. 

To  install  proper  independent  heating  plants  in  each  of  the 
buildings  not  so  supplied  would  cost  $6,080.00. 

Your  treasurer  reports  that  the  cost  of  heating  the  present  build- 
ings  during  the  last  school  term   was  $4,454.70. 

The  cost  of  heating  the  President's  and  Proctor's  houses  for  the 
same  period  was  about  $135.00. 
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The  cost  of  heating  and  lighting  the  new  Library  Building  will  be 
about  $495.00. 

The  cost  of  heating  the  present  buildings,  if  these  buildings  were 
supplied  with  proper  independent  heating  systems,  would  be  about 
$3,595.00. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  proposed  plant  for  the  school  term 
should  not  exceed  $3,320.50. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  in  expense  of 
operation,  as  between  the  present  system  and  the  proposed  plant,  would 
be  $1,764.20,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  or  about  six  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  plant,  or  if  the  present  buildings,  not  properly  heated, 
were  equipped  with  independent  heating  plants,  the  having  in  cost,  as 
between  the  independent  plants  and  the  central  plant,  would  be  about 
$2,275.00,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  or  over  nine  per  cent,  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  two  installations. 

In  estimating'  the  cost  of  operating  the  new  plant,  we  have  placed 
the  maximum  price  for  fuel  delivered  at  the  buildings  at  the  price 
now  paid  for  splint  coal  delivered  on  the  grounds.  In  actual  practice, 
we  find,  however,  that  a  lower  grade  of  coal  can  be  used  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  with  an  additional  saving  of,  approxi- 
mately, $300.00. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  good  business  practice,  we  would 
recommend  the  installation  of  the  new  central  plant. 
Respectfully  submitted,  - 

Ferguson  &   Calrow. 

2.  Extension  of  the  Sewer  System. 

January   3,    1908. 
Dr.   Lyon   G.   Tyler,  President   William   and  Mary   College,   Willia?ns- 
burg,  Virginia : 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  extension  of  your  sewerage  sys- 
tem,  we  beg   to   report   as   follows: 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  present  sewer  line  to 
the  creek  or  inlet,  a  distance  of,  approximately,  seventeen  hundred 
yards,   at  $5,225.00,   itemized   as   follows: 

Terra-cotta    drain,     $1,875.00 

Iron    drain,    1,090 .  00 

Excavation, 575 .  00 

Planking    and    cribbing 400.00 

Piling   and   discharge   pier,    000.00 

Man   holes   and  vents, .  600.00 

Relaying  part   of  present  sewer,    85.00 


$5,225.00 
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The  present  sewer  ends  at  a  point  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
Infirmary,  in  a  small  fresh-water  run  or  wet  ravine,  and,  while  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  evil  consequences  therefrom,  we  would  recom- 
mend, as  a  preventative  and  sanitary  measure,  that  the  sewer  be  ex- 
tended to  salt  water  or  some  adequate  method  of  sewerage  disposal  be 
installed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ferguson  &  Calrow. 

3.  Observation  and  Practice  School  Building. 

January  4,   190S. 

r>K.   Lyon   G.   Tyler,   President   William   and  Alary   College,   Williams- 
burg, Virginia: 

Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  "Model 
School"  building,  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  building  is  too  small 
and  not  properly  arranged  for  "Model  School"  purposes. 

The  building  has  but  four  small  class-rooms,  furnace  heated  and 
poorly  ventilated,  and  the  toilet  accommodations,  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type,  are  located  at  some  distance  from  the  building. 

A  building,  suitable  for  your  purposes,  should  have  eight  class- 
rooms of  standard  size,  a  kindergarten  department,  proper  sanitary 
toilet  equipment,  and  a  system  of  ventilation  capable  of  maintaining  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  under  all  conditions. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing, or  the  alteration  of  the  present  building  and  an  addition  thereto, 
at  a   cost  of  about  $15,200.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ferguson  &  Calrow. 


4.  Fire   Protection. 

We  have  no  fire  protection  to  guard  the  property  and  lives 
entrusted  to  our  care;  we  need  an  improved  system,  involving 
an  extra  water  tank,  to  hold  twenty  thousand  gallons  of  water, 
a  reserve  pump  for  lifting  water  from  our  artesian  well,  a 
fire  engine,  hose  and  couplings,  extra  fire  plugs,  and  some  fire 
extinguishers  to  be  placed  in  the  several  buildings.  A  mod- 
erate estimate  for  this  would  be  $7,250. 
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5.     Purchase  of  Land. 

In  the  next  place,  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  Col- 
lege demand,  in  addition  to  the  sewerage  system,  the  purchase 
of  five  small  cottages,  whose  back  yards  almost  butt  upon 
the  present  dining-room  of  the  College  boarding  department. 
By  removing  the  fences  and  small  out-houses  and  connecting 
the  residences  up  with  our  heating,  lighting  and  sewer  system, 
these  cottages  would  serve  as  useful  dormitories,  and  enable 
us  to  take  care  of  forty  students  additional.  These  cottages 
and  lots  could  be  had  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000. 

6.  Improvement  of  the  Grounds. 

Finally,  the  campus  needs  attention.  Owing  to  their  his- 
torical interests,  Williamsburg  and  William  and  Mary  College 
attract  more  visitors  than  any  other  town  or  college  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  ground  in  front  of  the  College  is  very  uneven,  and 
forms  small  ponds  in  the  rainy  season;  and  on  the  sides  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  College  are  many  holes  and  small  gullies, 
which  detract  greatly  from  the  otherwise  beautiful  appearance, 
and  should  be  filled  up  and  turfed.  Two  thousand  dollars 
expended  in  this  work  would  effect  wonders  in  improving 
the  general  looks  of  the  institution. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lyon  G.  Tyler, 

President  William  and  Mary  College. 


